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on. The Viceroy had asked Mr. Hume to see him, and a free and
frank discussion had taken place between the two. The upshot of It
all was that an official statement was made that the Bengal Govern-
ment had misunderstood the orders of the Government of India, and
that all that was prohibited was active participation In the proceed-
ings of public meetings. The communique went on to say that the
Congress movement was regarded as perfectly legitimate In itself,
and as "representing In India what In Europe would be called the
more advanced Liberal party, as distinguished from the great body
of Conservative opinion which exists side by side with it." The
Government desired that Its servants should observe an attitude of
strict neutrality in their relations with both parties.
This "candid and characteristically British declaration" gave
general satisfaction In political circles, and silenced those critics who
had expressed their jubilation at what they regarded as a snub to the
Congress. When the Congress met in the following year at Nagpur,
the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Anthony Macdonell, now Lord Mao
donellj openly declared that so far as he was concerned, every official
who wished It was at full liberty to attend the Congress as a visitor,
and that he would think no better or worse of any officer who did or
did not do so. The controversy might thus be said to have Induced a
saner policy on the part of Government, though It has not prevented
occasional attempts being made by provincial administrations to
guard their officials carefully against contamination with the
Congress and its activities.